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AMERICA  SHALL  NOT  FAIL 

Alone  he  broods  in  cold.uncolored  stone,  wistful  and  waiting ^azine^ /ar  a/ield,  

From  Ms  Memorial  In  Washington. 
The  chill  air  sweeps  between  the  portal  posts,  and  adds  a.  spinal  thrill  to  reverence . 
What  means  this  mystic  stare  beyond?  The  sorrowing  mien-what  gloomy  portent  veils? 
Was  thereat  con/llct,  which  he  sa/ely  steered,a fruitless  conquest  wrested  /romthe  past? 
O'er  all  the  earth  li/e's  tragedies  are  cast,  threatening  land  and  sea,  the  once/ree  air. 
Fear ^rips  the  nations;  minds  are  paralyzed;  or,  war-/ed,  stirred  to /renzied  savagery. 
Anew  now  slavery /alls  on  white  and  black,  on  h^h  and  1  ow,  on  ignorant  and  wise. 

SPEAK-LINCOLN- SPEAK! 

Were  the  inscriptions  on  these/lankin^  walls  chiseled  in  hollow  mockery/br  today? 
Was  it  by  chance,  or  through  well-thought  design,  that  Washington's  tall  monument  obscures, 
From  your  prophetic, searching  eyes,  the  Capitol,where  too  many  recreant  lawmakers  pky/oul. 
Gamble  ln^reed,tra#tc  in  human  misery,  scheme  greater  shares  far  those  who  have  too  much, 
Let  /all  less  crumbs  /or  those  who  have,  too /ew,  prevent  abundance  in  a  land  benign. 


S  PEA  K-  LINCQL  N-SPEAK ! 

Then  shall  the  immortal  words,  wrunjj  /"rom  your  lips, 
Stincj  all  base  lethargy  to  action  now,  drlve/rom  hic^h  places,  in  each  /ield  of  action, 
WaTts,  barnacles,  in/estine|  sores  that  scourge;  choose  men,  in  all  the  varied  walks  c/li/c, 
With  minds  for  human  wel/are,not  to  thwart  a  nation  civilized,  a  nation  mechanized 
To /umish  plentitude, depriving  none.  I/such  be  not  our  task  today  in  this  , 
The  lone.cVeat  land-where  liberty  survives, where  Christian  virtues  struck  to  emerge, 
GREAT  LINCOLN  TALLS.'  Alas,  and  with  him /alls,  in  this  last  haven /rom  a  worlds intolerance, 

DmOCPACY-LIFE  -LIBERTY-TOR  ALL! 

See  then  this  war-crazed,pirat eworld  still  /ramed  to  vex  and  cruci/y  its  living  saviors. 

And  worship  them -when  dead, 

DICTATOESHIP TPIUMPHANT-DAPKNESS-IGNOPAMCE-AND  CRIME. 

Not  in  our  time  shall  such  a  /ate  be/all  this  nation,  or  the  nations  of  this  world, 
So  lon^  as  human  values  rise  above  the  cV&sp  /or  power  toid  wealth ,  and  he, 
Who/i^hts  the  battles  o/yor^otten  men,  can  stand  the  strain  0/ calumny  andstri/e, 

TILL  HEM  AND  GOVERNMENTS  IN  SANITY  CQ-CTOATE  THRU  OUT  THE  EARTH. 


f/.£.Biedinger 
®I9ST 


In  an  obscure  abode  a  child  was  born, 
Nature's  supreme  response  in  cabined  logs, 
Unknown  and  unannounced  to  all  the  world. 
He  grew  in  mind  and  stature,  though  untaught, 
As  life  progressed,  by  any  but  himself 
And  nature,  as  the  grinding  years  wore  on. 
Then  as  he  rose  to  heights  almost  sublime, 
Simplicity  clothed  with  integrity, 
His  character,  convincing  arguments, 
Swayed  high  and  low  in  his  ascending  worth. 


His  first  inaugural  sought  compromise, 
That  better  angels  of  our  nature  rule 
To  stay  the  ravages  of  bloody  war. 


I     TRIUMP  HANT 


/INITY  THRICE  MOLDED  IN  A  MAN, 

ST  HIS  BIRTH,  AGAIN  THROUGHOUT  HIS  UFE. 

I  LASTING  TRIUMPH  IN  A  MARTYR'S  TOMB. 


As  dedication  for  all  human  rights, 
So  dearly  bought  and  hallowed  by  their  blood, 
At  Gettysburg  he  spoke  immortal  words 
The  whole  world  prizes,  strives  that  they  become 
Of,  by,  and  for  all  people  of  the  earth. 

And  then  his  sad  and  last  inaugural, 
Foreboding  nemesis  for  mankind's  wrongs. 
His  closing  words  should  make  all  mortals  bow: 
With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all; 
With  firmness  in  the  right;  to  bind  the  nation's  wounds; 
Achieve  and  cherish  just  and  lasting  peace 
With  all  the  nations  and  among  ourselves. 

M.  E.  Biec/inger~ 


This  is  a  selection  from  the  DeLuxe  Edition  of  the  book 
SONNETS  &  SHORT  POEMS    ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOR 
ABOUT  LINCOLN      OTHER  GRH.T  MEN       GREAT  STENTS 
AND  ORDINARY  PEOPLE 
By  H.  E.  Biedinger 


In  an  obscure  abode  a  child  was  born. 

Nature's  supreme  response  in  cabined  logs. 

Unknown  and  unannounced  to  all  the  world* 

He  grew  in  mind  and  stature,  though  untaught. 

As  some  would  say,  by  any  but  himself 

And  nature,  as  the  grinding  years  wore  on* 

Then  as  he  rose  to  heights  almost  sublime, 

Simplicity  clothed  with  integrity. 

His  character,  convincing  arguments, 

Swayed  high  and  low  in  his  ascending  worth* 

His  first  inaugural  sought  compromise. 
That  better  angels  of  our  nature  rule 
To  stay  the  ravages  of  bloody  war. 

As  dedication  for  all  human  rights* 

So  dearly  bought  and  hallowed  by  their  blood. 

At  Gettysburg  he  spoke  immortal  words 

The  whole  world  prizes,  strives  that  they  become 

Of,  by,  and  for  all  people  of  the  earth* 

And  then  his  sad  and  last  inaugural. 

Foreboding  nemesis  of  mankind's  wrongs* 

His  closing  words  should  make  all  mortals  bow : 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all; 

Firmness  in  the  right}  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 

Achieve  and  cherish  just  and  lasting  peace 

Viith  all  the  nations  and  among  ourselves. 

Divinity  thrice  molded  in  a  man. 

First  at  his  birth,  again  throughout  his  life. 

Then  lasting  triumph  in  a  martyr's  tomb* 


H.  E.  Biedinger 
3-20-57 

Bev.  4-14-57 


LINCOLN'S  FARBffELL 


*I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell  J" 
Slowly  the  train  moved  on  for  Washington* 
Chilli  misty  air  hung  over  ell*  No  sun, 
No  moon,  no  stars;  all  weeping,  loatft    to  tell 
Forebodings  that  might  hinder*  Sound  the  knell 
That  some  day,  long  before  his  work  was  done, 
He  would  return,  just  after  peace  was  won, 
In  a  cold  martyrdom  at  death's  last  bell* 
Where  are  the  mighty  that  assailed  his  name? 
Cblivion  consigned  each  to  his  doom, 
Those  whose  oppression  set  the  land  aflame 
With  bloody  war?  For  them  earth  has  no  room* 
Now  silent  are  his  lips,  his  eyes  are  closed  to  all; 
Through  shedding  of  his  blood,  the  Union  did  not  fall* 


HiE.Biedinger 
September  1955 


Black,  S.  H 


MJ8MOEI4L  DAT 


flT>*fliy  are  we  here  this  beautiful  day?" 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

MAY  30,  1914 
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By  E.  H.  B. 
of  Lincoln  Post,  No.  1 
G.  A.  R. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


Why  are  we  here  this  beautiful  day? 

Why  are  the  flags  but  raised  half-way? 

Why  are  these  flowers  all  scattered  around 

On  slab  and  monument,  headstone  and  mound? 

And  who  are  these  aged  gray  haired  men, 

Most  of  them  passed  their  three  score  and  ten? 

And  why  are  so  many  with  crutches  and  canes, 

And  other  reminders  of  hardships  and  pains? 

And  why  are  these  people  all  gathered  here? 
Why  in  their  eyes  lurks  the  hidden  tear? 
Why  do  the  children  forget  to  play? 
And  why  are  the  minute  guns  booming  today? 
Why  is  the  bustle  of  workshop  and  mill, 
Of  bank  and  school  house  silent  and  still? 
And  why  is  this  picture  seen  round  the  world, 
Wherever  the  flag  of  the  free  is  unfurled? 

It's  because  of  the  Heroes  that  lie  buried  here 
Who  fought  for  the  flag  we  all  love  so  dear. 
Who  offered  their  lives  that  these  children  we  see 
Whatever  their  color  might  be  happy  and  free. 
To  prove  that  the  legacy  of  Washington, 
Was  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  countrymen. 
That  sons  of  their  sires  were  true  to  their  trust. 
That  the  flag  should  never  be  trailed  in  the  dust. 

Wre  have  met  here  to  honor  the  memory  of  those 
Who  are  lying  around  us  in  silent  repose. 
The  flags  that  are  drooping  today  at  half  mast 
Is  a  sign  that  their  country  remembers  the  past. 
That  the  thirtieth  of  May  each  year  shall  be 
Set  apart  in  honor  and  in  memory, 
Of  the  gallant,  brave  men,  both  living  and  dead, 
Whom  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Sheridan  led. 


MJ8M0RI41 


Why  axe  we  here  this  "beautiful  day?*1 


Who  fought  under  Farragut,  the  bravest  of  men, 
Or  who  starved  in  a  Southern  prison  pen. 
Who  served  with  Mrfoettan,  Logan  or  Mead/  C 
Or  helped  save  the  country  by  word  or  by  deed. 
Who  left  fond  mothers  weeping  at  the  door, 
Or  wives  or  sweethearts  they  might  never  see  more, 
And  for  what?  To  endure  danger,  hardship  and  pain 
To  sow,  that  others  might  harvest  the  grain. 

The  survivors  are  rapidly  passing  away, 
And  soon  you  will  miss  them  Memorial  day, 
Soon  taps  will  sound,  and  you'll  lay  us  down 
With  our  comrades  here  in  this  hallowed  ground. 
But  Angels  will  sound  the  revallee 
For  the  men  who  fought  for  the  flag  of  the  free, 
And  sometime,  somewhere,  we'll  all  meet  again, 
Where  there's  no  war,  no  sorrow,  no  pain. 

Their  work  will  be  ended,  their  duty  be  done, 
And  You'll  be  the  keepers  of  the  laurels  they  won. 
We  are  leaving  the  fate  of  this  country  to  you, 
A  Nation  the  grandest  the  world  ever  knew. 
And  a  flag  that  is  honored  all  over  the  world 
Wherever  its  glorious  stripes  are  unfurled. 
To  the  Grand  Army  Men  the  credit  is  due 
That  all  nations  salute  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Then  all  honor  to  those  who  are  lying  here 

For  the  loss  of  their  presence  we  shed  a  tear, 

Their  souls  are  enjoying  a  season  of  rest 

With  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  home  of  the  blest 

Then  do  not  wait  your  flowers  to  strew 

On  the  graves  of  these,  the  remaining  few. 

But  scatter  them  along  the  rugged  road 

That  most  of  them  tread,  and  lighten  their  load. 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  away 

Since  the  struggle  between  the  Blue  and  the  Gray, 

Now  we're  many  in  one  in  this  land  of  the  free 

Against  unjust  demands  from  over  the  sea. 

And  the  stars  and  the  stripes  forever  will  be 

Safe  in  the  hands  of  posterity. 

We've  nailed  the  old  flag  to  the  staff  in  the  air, 

And  our  sons  and  our  daughters  will  keep  it  there. 


Blackburn,  Alexander       a.  L.  "He  was  rugged,  courageous  and  honest" 


DEAR  ROSEMARY:  Lincoln's  birthday 
is  in  February  (mine  is  also),  so  I 
am  sending-  in  a  little  flower  of  his  — 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Jacobs,  Ohio. 

Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of 
me,  bv  those  who  know  me  best,  that 
I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  plant- 
ed a  flower  when  I  thought  a  flower 
would  grow. 

In  the  February  1937  "Garden,"  Mrs. 
David  Caron,  Washington,  made  a  re- 
quest for  a  Lincoln  poem.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  could  not  find  it  for  her.  Imagine 
my  delight  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Caron  a  few  days  ago,  enclosing  the  Lin- 
coln poem.  It  seems  she  had  been  look- 
ing over  some  papers  of  her  deceased 
mother  and  found  it.  Her  first  thought 
was  to  share  it  with  her  "Garden 
friends — and  here  it  is. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
By  Alexander  Blackburn. 
He  was  rugged,  courageous,  and  honest; 
He  stood  for  America's  best. 
He  courted  the  world's  crucial  findings, 
Nor  was  wanting,  whatever  the  test. 
His  birthplace  Kentucky's  rude  cabin; 
His  boy-home  Indiana  we  call; 
His    school-house    the    great  chimney 
corner; 

His  playthings  the  ax  and  the  maul. 

For  outings,  he  went  down  the  river 

With  a  flatboat  on  many  a  trip. 

It  was  there  his  great  heart  learned  to 
pity  , 

The  slave  'neath  the  task-master  s  whip. 

He  was  postmaster,  merchant,  surveyor; 

He  was  student  of  Blackstone  and  Kent, 

And  his  voice  in  the  court  and  on  plat- 
form, 

Was  for  freedom  wherever  he  went. 

Thus  he  lived  cm  the  Illinois  prairie, 
Till  his  fame  reached  the  bounds  of  Ins 

And  the  people  demanded  his  service 
In  a  place  only  filled  by  the  great. 
He  came,  but  while  coming  he  shouted 
In  a  voice  heard  from  mountain  to  sea; 
"No  nation  can  long  be  united 
With  a  country  half  slave  and  half  free.' 

Four  long  years  Lincoln  bore  for  the 
nation 

Such  a  load  as  few  mortals  can  bear. 
With  his  pen  he  gave  freedom  to  millions, 
While  his  heart  bore,  of  grief,  full  its 
share. 

In  a  moment  his  life's  work  was  ended; 
But  the  Union  was  saved  ere  he  died. 
We  crown  him  as  martyr  and  savior 
Of  a  land  that  shall  never  divide. 


Blackburn,  Laura 


Lincoln 


Upon  thy  tomb  I  also  lay  a  flower" 


/    /    i      ■  -..V  ,  ! 
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Upon  thy  tomb  I  also  lay  a  flower, 
No  rose,  but  just  a  spray  of  goldenrod 
Plucked  from  the  soil  whereon  thy  feet 

have  trod, 
And  thereof   full   of  beauty  and  of 

power, 

Untrained     to     decorate  Occasion's 
hour; 

Dropped  from  His  garden  by  the  hand 
of  God, 

To  find  itself  and  glorify  the  sod, 
To  be  to  men  an  everlasting  dower 
Intrepid  Soul,  as  golden  as  this  bloom 
Simplicity    and    innate    light  were 
thine — 

Oh,  surely  thou  wert  born  to  set  man 

free.  , 
•   lay  this  flower  upon   thy  sacred 
tomb, 

With  love  and  gratitude;  if  not  divine, 
A  comrade  thou  to  Christ,  and  died  as 
He. 

—"Laura  Blackburn,"  in  Chicago  Trib- 
une. 


Blake,  Mrs.  E.  . 


Little  Boy  Abe  "Little  "boy  Abe  had  a  homely  face" 


JANUARY  21,  1933 


Juvenile  Grange 

STATE  JUVENILE  MATRON 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Blake, 
Corvaliis,  Rt.J 


Little  Boy  Abe 


ittle  Boy  Abe  had  a  homely  face, 
But  his  heart  was  kindly  and  true; 

nd  I  think  that  I  will  try  to  be 
Like  Little  Boy  Abe— wouldn't  you? 

ittle  Boy  Abe  had  an  awkward  way, 
But  his  thoughts  were  noble  and 
wise; 

.nd  I  think  a  boy  can  be  like  him, 
If  hard,  very  hard,  he  tries, 
ittle  Boy  Abe  dressed  in  homespun 
clothes, 

But  his  wit  was  keen  and  bright; 
.nd  I  think  a  boy- will  never  be  dull 
If  he  thinks  with  all  his  might. 

ittle  Boy  Abe  was  very  poor, 
But  he  did  his  best  ever  day; 
nd  I  think  a  boy  can  do  his  best,  too, 
If  he  follows  Little  Abe's  way. 

dttle  Boy  Abe  grew  into  a  man 
Beloved  by  the  people  all; 
jnd  I'm  going  to  try  to  grow  great, 
like  him, 
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Blanchard,  Charles 

LINCOLN— A  MAN. 


LINCOLN  -  A  MAN 


"Once  in         far  centuries 
is  "born  a  man, " 


Once  in  the  far  centuries  is  born  a 
man. 

Called  or  God  and  cradled  by  thtl 
hand  / 
0*  woman;  set  apart  from  creed  and 
clan, 

And  made  the  fearless  leader  of: 
the  band 

Of  freemen;  culled  from  the  ranks  of 
such 

As  toil  with  might    and     dare  to 
stand 

For  human  rights;  one  who  has  suf- 
fered much 
And  therefore    knows    the    hearts  ; 
that  crush 

Beneath     the     cruel     powers     whose  j 
clutch 

Would  stifle  freedom     and     would  \ 
huslil  ' ^ 

The  cry   for   liberty   on    the  \ift&so  | 
longf 

Dumb  with  dread  and  without  hopi 
or  song. 

S.i  God  called  Abraham  of  the  He 

brew  tribe 
To  get  him  up  and  out  from  kin 

dred  clan, 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  barter  or     of 1 

bribe, 

To  stand  among  the  nations  as  a 
man, 

Known   henceforth  as  the  friend  of 
God, 

A  leader  of  mankind,   who  dared 
to  go 

Forth  alone,  where  faith  had  never 
trod, 

And  hwo  believed  beyond  what  he 
could  know. 
And  everrriore  he  lives,  his  fame  in- 
crease i!. 

The  world's  great    universal  hero 

atiii, 

Stranger  and     pilgrim,     patriot  and 

p*1®8^'  A  home,  transfigured  by  a  mother's 

Whose  altar  F.r^p^vot  yrora  on  fr^s-  touch 

dom  s  hill.  ^       ^ojl  tendered  him,  hardships  drew 

him  where 

Sr.  He  called  Mores  with     a    mighty   Men  struggled;  love  filled  with  human 
hand.  •  cheer 

And  cradled  him  in  poverty,  raised  j     His  heart,  made  him  companion  of 
him  up.  the  crude. 

Made  him  to  sit  among  the  princes  of  '  Counsellor  of  the     wise:     made  and 
the  land;  keeps  him  dear- 

Made  him  to  drink  from  Pharaoh's  ]     One  of  ifche     royal     of     the  race. 


golden  cup- — ■ 
Then  drove  him  forth  into  the  desert 
sands 

To  tear  his  bare  feet  with  the  thorn 
and.  brier,  [ 
To  toughten  the  thems  of  his  heart 
and  hands;  [ 
Called  to  him  from  the  bush  that 
flamed  with  fire 
And  yet  was  not  consumed.    So  God 
wrought 

His  anight  of  manhood,  calmed  his 
human  rage, 
Crowned   him  with  patience,  trained  j 
and  taught. 
Made  him  the  hero  of  his  race  and 
age. 

i 

So  in  the  end  of  all  the  ages,  drawing1 
near. 

God  sought  a  Jfcin  and  found  him 
where 

Hands  wrought  with  nature    in  the 
cleaf , 

And  trained  him  in  the  comrade- 
ship of  care. 
His  cradle  was  the  rudest  sort,  yet 
such 

As  made  the  settler's  cabin,  rough 
and   bare.  I 


though  rude. 

Cod  wrought    with    him    amid  the 
stress  of  years 
And  let  his  manhood  bear  the  brunt 
of  blows; 

Made  his  great  heart  the  fortress  of 

our  fears. 
Stretched  his  brave  soul  upon  the 

wrack  of  woes; 
Caused  him  to  hear  the  cries  of  those 

who  moiled 
In  bondage  sore,    beneath    the  flag 

of  stars: 

Set  him  to  save  the  Union,  sundered 
and  spoiled 
By  shot  and  shell,  tinder  the  south- 
ern bars ; 

Showed  him  the  Pisgah  peak  of  peace, 
then  let 

Him  die,  as  only  martyrs  may  or 
can, 

TJiat  we  might  hold  our  heritage  and 
not  forget. 
That  we  might  say  to  all  the  world, 
"Behold  a  Man."  *T+f 
CHAR  LES  BLA  X  C  H  ARB. 
Wapello,  Iowa. 


J   WR.I  GHT 


February  1952. 
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LINCOLN 
By  Henry  Meade  Bland. 


Man  of  stern  destiny  and  greatening  time, 
He  was  the  conscript  of  a  cause  sublime; 
He  knew  the  burning  duty  of  his  hour, 
Linked  to  himself  a  sovereign  rightious  power. 


Faced  ancient  error  with  a  sword  of  flame, 
And  gave  eternal  truth  a  brighter  name; 
He  burst  a  servile  people's  prison-bars, 
And  gave  the  Nation  uplook  to  the  stars. 


Hail,  Leader  of  Heroic  Freemen,  HailJ 
When  shall  the  sunlight  of  thy  glory  fail? 
Not  while  the  earnest  eyes  of  strong  youth  gleam, 
Not  while  the  soul  of  man  is  touched  with  dream. 
###### 

( Edit or* s  Note:     This  being  the  Month  of  February,  and  the 
Month  of  the  Birth  of  The  Great  Emancipator,  Your  Editor  felt  it 
appropriate  to  use  the  above  poem  on  Abraham  Lincoln.     As  far  as 
is  known,  this  is  the  first  public  printing  of  this  heretofore 
unpublished  bit  of  literature.     It  was  written  in  August  1922,  by 
Henry  Meade  Bland,  then  a  Professor  at  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers 
College,  in  California.     He  later  taught  English  at  the  San  Diego 
State  College. 

It  was  while  attending  the  latter  institution,  that  Your 
Editor  studied  under  Professor  Bland,  and  obtained  the  original  of 
the  above  poem,  written  in  the  author's  own  handwriting,  and  on 
the  stationery  of  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers  College.  Needless 
to  say,  this  item  now  has  a  treasured  place  in  Your  Editor's 
Collection  of  Lincolniana. ) 


Lincoln 

WHEN  darkness  overspread  our  land,  behold! 
Within  the  sky  arose  a  brilliant  star 
That  bound  the  hurricane  of  hate  and  war — 
And,  like  a  planet,  sank  into  the  mold. 
What  cause  have  we  to  fear  that  Chaos  old 
Shall  wreck  our  freedom  with  a  sudden  jar? 
Within  us  lives  a  vision  naught  can  mar, 
And  in  our  hearts  the  strength  of  love  untold. 
Like  Arthur  in  his  tomb,  our  Lincoln  sleeps. 
Think  you  his  soul  walks  not  abroad  today? 
Think  you  he  slumbers,  knowing  not  our  need? 
The  great  die  not ;  their  spirits  haunt  the  deeps, 
Climb  mountain  trails,  pace  every  mortal  way, 
Sowing  with  lavish  hands  Olympian  seed. 

Charles  Granger  Blanden. 


Blanden,  Charles  Granger 


Lincoln 


"Lincoln-a  f lawless  diamond  in  the  rough," 


SATURDAY  NIGHT 


LINCOLN 

Lincoln — a  flawless  diamond  in  the  rough, 
Yet  worn  and  rounded  by  the  hand  of  Fate 
LTntil  it  showed  its  rich  immortal  stuff  ; 
Men  saw,  and  knew  that  they  beheld  the  great. 

Even  as  the  potter  makes  a  thousand  jars 
Of  common  clay  to  one  of  worth  supreme, 
So  Nature  turns  from  earth  unto  the  stars 
To  hnd  an  ore  wherefrom  to  mould  her  dream. 

No  hate  was  in  his  nature,  and  no  guile; 
The  conquered  unto  him  were  not  his  foes 
But  comrades,  greeted  with  a  friendly  smile 
And  kind  assistance,  fragrant  as  a  rose. 

Whatever  be  his  country,  station,  creed; 
Whatever  be  his  color,  man  is  born 
Into  that  Brotherhood  of  Love  and  Deed 
Whose  code  is  friendly  as  the  genial  morn. 

— Charles  Granger  Blanden 
From  "Lincoln  and  Other  Poems" 


Blanden,  Charles  Granger  Lincoln  "When  darkness  overspread 

ovoc  land,  behold!" 


Lincoln 

ws^r overspread  °ur  ,and- ****** 

Thaf  Z    a       ,     y  ar°Se  a  briIIia"t  star 
That  bound  the  hurricane  of  hate  and  war- 
And,  hke  a  planet,  sank  into  the  mold 
What  cause  have  we  to  fear  that  Chaos  old 
Shan  wreCk  our  freedom  ^  &  ? 

W.thm  us  hves  a  vision  naught  can  mar,  ' 
And  ,         h        the  ?  ^ 

Like  Arthur  m  hJS  tomb,  our  Lincoln  sleeps 

tI ink        S"  ?Ul  WaIkS  n0t  abrcad  today?" 
Thmk  you  he  slumbers,  knowing  not  our  need  > 
The  great  die  not;  their  spirits  haunt  the  deeps 
Cnmb  mountain  trails,  pace  every  mortal  way 
Sowmg  W1th  lavish  hands  Olympian  seed 

Charles  Granger  Blanden. 


Blanden,  Chas.  G. 


Lincoln 


"^liere  walks  the  soul  of  Lincoln  now?" 


The  Christian  Century 
May  22,  1924. 


Lincoln 

HERE  walks  the  soul  of  Lincoln  now? 
Not  far  from  where  Old  Glory  flies, 
The  light  of  freedom  on  his  brow, 
Love's  crucifixion  in  his  eyes. 

Charles  G.  Blanden. 


Bliss,  Chas.  E.  J. 


LINCOLN  "A  child  of  nature  from  the  very  first 

National  Republic,  February,  1927. 


LINCOLN 

By  Charles  H.  J.  Bliss,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A  child  of  nature  from  the  very  first 
Lorn  m  a  wild  and  rugged  mountain  land 
Rear  d  by  a  godly  mother's  careful  hand 
And  in  the  lap  of  goodness  gently  nursed 
His  brow  by  wholesome  forest  breezes  fan'n'd 
All  these  gave  him  in  wisdom  to  be  versed' 
Made  him  a  master  fitted  to  command, 
Leader  of  men,  in  noble  thoughts  immersed 
In  every  worthy  cause  he  found  his  work" 
Nor  is  there  in  all  history  a  name 
Lan  be  recall'd  as  more  beloved  than  he 
U  happy  man,  who  did  not  shrink  nor  shirk 

Mnw /°al  Wa-S  usefulness;  and  fame 

Now  crowneth  thee  with  immortality' 


Blood,  M.  J. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"Awkward  of  build 


The  Portal,  February  11,  1928 


1 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Awkward  of  build, 

Lean  of  figure  and  face: 
But  carrying  himself 

With  ease  and  grace. 

Slow  in  his  manner, 
Yet  never  too  late: 

A  good  conversationalist  - 
Good  in  debate. 


Serving  his  God, 

Steadfast  arid  true: 
Loyal  and  lovinj 

All  his  life  through. 

Ever  a  dreamer, 

Yet  keen  as  steel. 
O  Abraham  Lincoln, 

You're  my  ideal! 
Marion  J.  Blood  (age  19),  Stamford,  Vermont. 


VII 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

I  saw  a  mountain  shack  of  slabs  rough-hewn; 
Crude,  hand-split  shingles  on  the  roofpoles 
lay, 

And  through  the  unglazed  window  fell  at 
noon 

The  sunlight  on  a  floor  of  common  clay; 

But  as  I  looked  the  rough-hewn  slabs  became 

White  marble  columns  and  an  architrave 
Rose  from  the  ridge-pole;  the  nailed  window 
frame 

Turned  to  an  arch  of  triumph,  and  to  pave 

The  pedestal  clear  granite  had  been  wrought. 

The  scanty  forest  clearing  became  wide 
And  with  dark  cypress  shaded,  and  in  my 
thought, 

Reached  to  the  broad  Potomac's  storied 
tide. 
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'Blouat    Doris  Wheeler  Abraham  Lincoln       "Today  we  honor  him  who  gave 

'  his  all 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  DORIS  WHEELER  BLOUNT 

To-day  we  honor  him  who  gave  his  all 

In  service  of  the  land  he  loved  so  well — 
Courageously  he  answered  duty's  call, 

Then,  with  the  victory  all  but  won,  he  fell — 
A  martyr — on  the  battlefield  of  life! 

He  was  a  sacrifice  to  freedom'' s  cause 
As  truly  as  though  slaughtered  in  that  strife 

Of  brother  against  brother.    So  we  pause 
On  this,  the  anniversary  ■  of  his  birth, 

To  do  him  homage.  Would  that  he  might  see 
How  far  his  name  has  spread  across  the  earth — 

How  great  the  good,  he  did  humanity! 
Could  he  but  know  the  growth  of  freedom' 's  train, 

He  would  declare  he  had  not  died  in  vain! 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"Today  we  honor  him  who 
gave  his  all  -H 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  DORIS  WHEELER  BLOUNT 

To-day  we  honor  him  -who  gave  his  all 

In  service  of  the  land  he  loved  so  -well — 
Courageously  he  answered  duty's  call, 

Then,  with  the  victory  all  but  won,  he  fell — 
A  martyr — on  the  battlefield  of  life! 

He  was  a  sacrifice  to  freedom's  cause 
As  truly  as  though  slaughtered  in  that  strife 

Of  brother  against  brother.    So  we  pause 
On  this,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 

To  do  him  homage.  Would  th-at  he  might  see 
How  far  his  name  has  spread  across  the  earth — 

How  great  the  good  he  did  humanity! 
Could  he  but  know  the  growth  of  freedom's  train, 

He  would  declare  he  had  not  died  in  vain! 


Christian  Advocate 
California  Edition 
February  12,  1931 


Boker,  a.E 


Lincoln 


I  knew  the  man  — 


I KNEW  the  man.    I  see  him,  as  he  stands 
With  gifts  of  mercy  in  his  outstretched  hands; 
A  kindly  light  within  his  gentle  eyes, 
Sad  as  the  toil  in  which  his  heart  grew  wise; 
His  lips  half-parted  with  the  constant  smile 
That  kindled  truth,  but  foiled  the  deepest  guile; 
His  head  bent  forward,  and  his  willing  ear 
Divinely  patient  right  and  wrong  to  hear; 
Great  in  his  goodness,  humble  in  his  state, 
Firm  in  his  purpose,  yet  not  passionate, 
He  led  his  people  with  a  tender  hand, 
And  won  by  love  a  sway  beyond  command, 
Summoned  by  lot  to  mitigate  a  time 
Frenzied  by  rage,  unscrupulous  with  crime, 
He  bore  his  mission  with  so  meek  a  heart 
That  Heaven  itself  took  up  his  people's  part, 
And  when  he  faltered,  helped  him  ere  he  fell, 
Eking  his  efforts  out  by  miracle. 
No  King  this  man,  by  grace  of  God's  intent; 
No,  something  better,  freeman, — President! 
A  nature,  modeled  on  a  higher  plan, 
Lord  of  himself,  an  inborn  gentleman! 

-  — ■  ,        _  -  —GEORGE  HENRY  BOKER. 


■ 


Boker,  G.  H. 


Our  Heroic  Times 


"Nor  in  your  prayers 
forget  the  martyred  Chief " 


On  July  20,  1865,  Boker  read  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  poem  at  Harvard,  his  topic 
being  "Our  Heroic  Themes."  In  it  he  paid 
one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  sym- 
pathetic of  the  many  tributes  to  Lincoln. 

"Nor  in  your  prayers  forget  the  martyred  Chief, 
Fallen  for  the  gospel  of  your  own  belief, 
Who,  ere  he  mounted  to  the  people's  throne, 
Asked  for  your  prayers,  and  joined  in  them  his  own. 
I  knew  the  man.    I  see  him,  as  he  stands 
With  gifts  of  mercy  in  his  outstretched  hands; 
A  kindly  light  within  his  gentle  eyes, 
Sad  as  the  toil  in  which  his  heart  grew  wise; 
His  lips  half  parted  with  the  constant  smile' 
That  kindled  truth,  but  foiled  the  deepest  guile; 
His  head  bent  forward,  and  his  willing  ear  ' 
Divinely  patient  right  and  wrong  to  hear: 
Great  in  his  goodness,  humble  in  his  state, 
Firm  in  his  purpose,  yet  not  passionate, 
He  led  his  people  with  a  tender  hand, 
And  won  by  love  a  sway  beyond  command. 
Summoned  by  lot  to  mitigate  a  time 
Frenzied  with  rage,  unscrupulous  with  crime, 
He  bore  his  mission  with  so  meek  a  heart 
That  Heaven  itself  took  up  his  people's  part; 
And  when  he  faltered,  helped  him  ere  he  fell,' 
Eking  his  efforts  out  by  miracle. 
No  king  this  man,  by  grace  of  God's  intent; 
No,  something  better,  freeman,— President ! 
A  nature  modeled  on  a  higher  plan, 
Lord  of  himself,  an  inborn  gentleman  !" 

That  Boker  was  one  of  the  very  first  to 
understand  the  great  patience  of  Lincoln 
with  the  slow  justification  of  events  is 
shown  in  his  pamphlet  "The  Will  of  the; 
People,"  published  early  in  1864  and  now  , 
quite  rare.    After  an  illuminating  analy-| 
sis  of  Lincoln's  political  philosophy  hej 
says:    "It  has  been  not  the  least  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  merits  that  he  has  been  content 
to  learn  with  us.  .  .  .  Taking  each  step 
as  the  voice  of  the  people  demanded  it,  he 
has  never  been  forced  to  retrace  his  posi- 
tion.   Supported  by  and  supporting  the 
popular  feeling,  he  has  moved  onward  in 
unison  with  it,  and  each  new  develop- 
ment has  afforded  sure  foothold  for  fur- 
ther progress." 

Curiously  enough,  Lowell  read  Tiis 
"Harvard  Commemoration  Ode"  on  the 
next  day,  July  21,  after  Boker  had  deliv- 
ered his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem.  In  a  let- 
ter to  R.  W.  Gilder  Lowell  wrote  that 
"two  days  before  the  commemoration  I 
had  told  my  friend  Child  it  was  impossi-  j 
ble.  But  the  next  day  something  gave  me  1 
a  jog  and  the  whole  thing  came  out  of  me 
with  a  rush."  Lowell  was  probably  at  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  exercises,  for  he  was,  of 
course,  a  member  of  the  society.  Did  Bo- 
ker's  poem  give  him  the  "  jog  "  ?  We  know 
that  Lowell's  magnificent  apostrophe  to 
Lincoln  was  not  read  on  July  21,  but  was 
added  later.  I  like  to  think  that  Boker  in- 
spired the  great  New  Englander  to  write 
the  poem  with  which,  as  Mr.  Brownell 
so  well  says,  "we  can  front  tkc  world." 


Bone,  William  a.  ABE  LINCOLN  "Not  tfuch  for  looks,  so 

lank  and  lean" 
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Bonner,  Althea  M.  A3BASm  LmGQU,  „QI  er  ^  ^  ^ 

strife" 


/  Birthday  \ 
^February  12  ) 


O'er    troubled    sea    of  civil 
strife. 

Our  "Ship  of  State"  was 
steered. 

Wisely,    by    sixteenth  presi- 
dent, 

A  man  nation-revered. 

Kentucky-born,    in  eighteen 
nine, 

Abraham  Lincoln's  hour 
Had   tragic    close   in  'sixty- 
five, 

In  second  term  of  power. 
— Alethea  M.  Bonner. 


Booth,  Clarice  Foster 


SPRINGFIELD 


I  tread  the  streets  that  Lincoln 
knew" 


  ft  t  K 


'rt  /ywv  fr- 


ill Lyric  Mood 


A  presentation  of  Springfield  Versewriters  Guild 
(Address  224  North  Logan,  Springfield) 


I  tread  the  streets  that  Lincoln  knew, 

As  I  go  up  and  down; 
I  pass  his  neatly  simple  home;  S 

For  this  is  Lincoln's  town. 

I  cross  his  path  on  every  hand  ■(£ 

And  bask  in  his  renown;  jjjjg 

His  name  is  passed  from  lip  to  lip  J$ 
In  this,  Abe  Lincoln's  town. 

An  humble  man  with  kingly  soul  / 

Who  never  wore  a  crown; 
I  walk  a  little  straighter  since 

I  live  in  Lincoln's  town. 

I  find  him  here,  I  meet  him  there, 

As  I  go  up  and  down; 
His  kind  and  generous  spirit  still 

Pervades  Abe  Lincoln's  town. 


SPRINGFIELD 


—Clarice  Foster  Booth. 


* 


Booth,  Mary  H.  C.      "While  God  He  Leaves  Me  Reason. 

God  He  Will  Leave  Me  Jim." 


"Soldier,  say,  did  you  meet  my 
Jimmey  in  the  fight?" 


"WHILE  GOD  Rii  LEAVES  ME  REASON, 
GOD  HE  WILL  LEAA?  S  ME  JIM."  * 

BY  MART  H.  C.  BOOTH. 

"  Soldier,  say,  did  3-011  meet  my  Jimmy  in  the 

fight? 

You'd  know  him  by  his  manliness,  and  by  his  eyes' 
sweet  light." 

"  I  fought  beside  your  gallant  son  —  a  brave,  good 

fellow  he ; 

Alas !  he  fell  beneath  the  shot  that  should  h&re 
taken  me." 

"And  think  you  that  my  Jimmy  cared  about  8 

little  fall  ? 

Why  make  a  great  ado  of  what  he  would  not  mind 
at  all  ? 

When  Jimmy  was  a  little  boy,  and  played  with 

Bobby  Brown, 
He  always  played  the  enemy,  and  Bob  he  shot  him 

down. 

"I've  seen  him  fall  a  hundred  times,  the  cunning 

little  sprite ; 

He  can't  forget  his  boyish  tricks  though  in  aa 

earnest  fight. 
But  never  mind  about  the  fall;  I  want  to  hear  of 

him  ; 

Perhaps  you've  heard  the  Captain  speak  of  what  he 
thinks  of  Jim." 

"  I've  often  heard  the  Captain  say  Jun  was  a  splen- 
did lad, 

The  bravest  and  the  handsomest  of  all  the  boys 
he  had. 

And  here's  a  lock  of  Jimmy's  hair,  and  here's  a 

golden  ring ; 

I  found  it  tied  around  his  neck  upon  a  silken 

string." 

The  mother  took  the  matted  tress,  she  took  the 
ring  of  gold, 

But  shook  her  head,  and  laughed  aloud  at  what  the 
soldier  told. 

"  Soldier,"  said  she,  "  where  is  my  boy  ?  where  is 

my  brave  boy,  Jim  ? 
I  gave  the  others  all  to  God,  but  God  he  left  me 

him. 

"  Hush,  there  is  Uncle  Abraham  a-knocking  at  tie 
door ; 

He  calls  for  other  mothers'  sons,  «  Three  hundred 

thousand  more  !  ' 
Be  still,  Old  Uncle  Abraham  ;  'twill  do  no  good 

to  call ; 

]  You  think  my  house  is  full  of  boys ;  ah,  Jimmy 
was  my  all." 

!    *  Words  of  a  soldier's  mother,  who,  on  hearing  that 

;  her  only  son  had  fallen  in  battle,  became  hopelessly 
j  insane,  though  continually  declari  \g  that  his  hs^ing 
I  "  fallen  "  was  cf  no  consequence. 


LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG 


"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  *  *  *" 
we  hear 

The  words  repeated,  still  his  own,  and 
still 

Reverberating  from  that  far-off  year. 
The  quiet  voice  that  thunders,  hill  to 
hill! 

««  *  *  *  Brought  forth  upon  this  conti* 

nent  a  new 
Nation,  conceived  in  liberty  *  *  *  That 

all 

Men  are  created  equal  *  *  *"  word* 
so  true 

We  take  their  truth  for  granted,  then 
recall: 

"  *  *  *  That  from  these  honored  dead 

we  take  increased 
Devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 

gave 

The  last  full  measure  *  *  *"  So  th« 

humblest  least 
Among  us  pays  his  homage  at  each 

grave. 

We  pledge  "  *  *    *  These  dead  shall 

.  not  have  died  in  vain  *  *  * 
This  nation,  under  God,  shall  hava 

*  *  *  new  birth 
Of  freedom  *  *  *"  while  we,  the  peo- 
ple, still  remain 
His  hope  that  "  *  *  *  Shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

Carl  John  bostelmann. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1951, 


Boyle,  Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer 


Lincoln 


"With  gentle  tread  time 
wears  upon  the  past" 


\ 


POEM  TO  LINCOLN  READ 
BISOUW 


Daughter  of  Confederate  Officer 
Figures  in  Veterans' 
Celebration. 


COMPOSED  THE  VERSES 


MRS.  VIRGINIA  FRAZER  BOYLE 
Her  lather  was  an  officer  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army.  She  Is  a  prominent  Daughter  ot 
the  Confederacy.  Last  night  she  read  an 
original  poem  in  praise  of  Lincoln  at  a  cen- 
tenary service  of  the  Philadelphia  Brigade, 
coniir.g  all  the  way  from  Memphis.  Tenn..  to 
honor  the  emancipator's  memory. 


From  the  pulpit  of  the  Walnut  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Thirty-ninth  and 
Walnut  streets,  a  young  Southern  woman, 
whose  father  was  an  officer  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  paid  a  high  tribute  last 
night  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  a  poem  which  she  composed  and  came 
all  the  way  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
read. 

The  occasion  was  a  Lincoln  centenary 
service,  under  the  auspices  of  survivors 
of  the  Philadelphia  Brigade,  which  took 
part  in  forty-seven  battles  of  the  Civil 
War,  losing  3215  members  out  of  5000  re- 
cruited in  this  city.  In  the  audience 
were  representatives  of  the  Sixty-ninth, 
Seventy-first,  Seventy-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  regiments,  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  many  of  them  crippled 
and  on  crutches. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle  was  the 
author  and  reader  of  the  poem.  She  was 
born  in  Virginia  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Dames,  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  the  Ladies'  Confederate 
Memorial  Association. 


is 


Her  Tribute  to  Lincoln 
"I  am  proud,"  said  Mrs.  Boyle  from  the 
pulpit,  "to  pay  an  earnest  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  man  whose  heart 
went  out  to  my  timid,  heartbroken  little 
mother,  who  had  heard  that  her  husband 
was  dying  in  Johnson  Island  prison.  De- 
spite the  strictest  military  rules  that 
there  should  be  no  Confederate  communi- 
cation with  the  prison,  because  of  fre- 
quent attempted  escapes,  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand,  upon  his  visiting  card, 
permission  for  her  to  see  her  husband." 

Following  are  several  stanzas  from  her 
poem: 

With  gentle  tread  time  wears  upon  the  past; 
The    field   of   blood   is   dried,    the  waste 

And  by  "the  light  of  peace  around  them  cast 
Men  read  the  earnest  prophecy,  fulnllecy 

There  is  no  woe  in  this  broad  land  today- 
Held  in  the  bonds  of  faith,  forever  one 

The  eolden  glow  of  progress  leads  the  way 
Where  once  the  guns  of  wrath  have  darkly 
shone. 

Here  rest  their  arms,  while  deathless  ftlory 

Thetewatch  of  time  for   all   the  true  and 

And  here^the  grandeur  of  a  nation  dwells: 
The  Union  that  a  Lincoln  died  to  save! 

Letter  From  Lincoln's  Son. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  pastor 
of  the  church,  presided  at  the  meeting. 
Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  The  following  letter  from  Rob- 
ert Todd  Lincoln,  son  of  President  Lin- 
coln, was  read  by  Major  William  S. 
Stockton,  of  the  brigade: 

"I  beg  to  express  my  appreciation  or 
the  sentiments  which  prompt  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Philadelphia  Brigade  in  thus 
honoring  my  father's  memory. 

"My  father's  close  friendship  with  Colo- 
nel E  D.  Baker,  organizer  of  the  brigade, 
was  of  course,  well  known,  but  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  tradition  with  me  as 
ColonefBaker  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff  October  21,  1861,  when  I  was 
a  very  young  man.  It  was  because  of 
this  friendship  that  my  father  named  one 
of  his  boys  Edward  Baker  Lincoln  (born 
March  10,  1846;  died  February  1  1850);  and 
mv  father's  personal  regard  for  Colonel 
Bakei  ^Ts  so  high  that  Mb  body  was 
brought  from  Ball's  Bluff  to  Washington 
and  hig  funeral  service  held  in  the  East 

nf  the  President's  house. 
RMr?s  Helen  Taft  had  been  invited  to 
read  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address,  but 
her  father,  president-elect  William  H. 
Taft  in  a  etter  to  John  W  .Frazier,  ad- 
jutant' of  "the  brigade  declared  Ms  daugh- 
ter was  "not  in  good  health.  Adjutant 
Frazier  read  the  address.  ^ 
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Boyle,  Virginia  Frazer 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"No  trumphet  blared, that 
he  was  born" 


"Abraham       Lincoln," — The  poem 

composed  for  the  recent  celebration  of 
the  Philadelphia  Brigade  by  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Frazer  Boyle,  and  the  saying  of 
Lincoln  which  she  took  as  her  text,  is  as 
follows: 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  oyery  battlefield  and  patriot  giave  to 
eyery  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  all  oyer 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be,  by  the  angels  of  our  better  nature."— 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

No  trumpet  blared  the  word  that  he  was  born. 
Nor  lightning  flashed  its  symbols  on  the  day- 

And  only  poverty  and  fate  pressed  on. 
To  serve  as  handmaids  where  he  lowly  lay. 

No  royal  trappings  fell  to  his  rude  part— 

A  simple  hut  and  labor  were  its  goal; 
But   fate,    stern  eyed,   had  held  Mm   to  her 
heart. 

And  left  a  greatness  on  his  rugged  soul. 

And  up  from  earth  and  toil,  be  slowly  won— 
,JPresse<3  by  a  bitterness  he  proudly  spurned, 
Till  by  grim  courage,  born  from  sun  to  sun, 
He  turned  defeat,  as  victory  is  turned. 

Sired  deep  in  destiny,  be  backward  threw 

The  old  heredities  that  men  have  known; 
And   'round   his  gaunt   and  homely  form  he 
drew 

The  tierce  white  light  that  greatness  makes 
its  own. 

Sad-eyed  and  wan.  yet  strong  to  ^o  the  rigbt— 
To  clear  the  truth,  as  God  gave  him  to  see, 

He  held  a  raging  country  by  his  might, 
Before  the  iron  hour  of  destiny. 

Nor   flame,    nor    sword,    nor     silver  tongues 
availed 

To  turn  his  passion  from  its  steady  flow; 
The  compact  of^the  Fathers  had  not  failed— 
He  would  not  let  an  angered  people  go! 

He  stood  in  calm,  while  shaking  chaos  swept 
The    Union— North    and    South— in  seething 
flood. 

And  ou  his  knees  the  griefs  of  both  he  wept— 
But    kent    unbroke    the    compact    sealed  in 
blood. 

He  saw  the  sullen  smoke  of  battle  lift. 
That    closed    the    carnage    of    the    war  of 
wars: 

And  on  the  height,  hailed  through  the  azure 
rift 

The  flag  whose  folds  have  never  dipped  its 
stars. 

But  amnesty  was  in  the  conquering  hand 
That   yearned   across    the     silent  canDon's 
mouth : 

When   with   the  knell   that   startled   all  the 
land. 

There  died  the  last  hope  of  the  bleeding 
South. 

With  gentle  tread,  time  wears  upon  the  past, 
The  field  of  blood   is  dried,   the  waste  is  ] 
tilled: 

And  by  the  light  of  peace  around  them  cast, 
Men  read  the  earnest  prophecy,  fulfilled. 

There  is  no  woe  in  this  broad  land  today. 
Held  in  the  bonds  of  faith,  forever  one; 

The  golden  glow  of  progress  leads  the  way. 
Where  once  the  guns  of  wrath  have  darkly 
shone. 

Here  rest  their  arms,  while   deathless  glory 
tells 

The  watch   of   time  for  all   the   true  and 
brave. 

And  here  the  grandeur  of  a  Nation  dwells. 
The  Union    that  a  Lincoln  died  to  save! 


Bradbury,  Bianca  For  the  Mother 


For  the  Mother  of  Lincoln 


Out  of  pain,  and  the  slow-crawling  days, 

The  lonely  waiting,  out  of  blood  and  bone  . 

She  gave  his  body.   Out  of  gentle  ways 

She  gave  her  gentleness  into  her  son.  / 

Out  of  her  slim  strength,  his  strength  she  gave. 

And  where  death  found  her  in  the  wilderness, 

There  is  a  glory  on  the  tangled  grave 

Of  Nancy  Hanks.  There,  where  the  wild  deer  press 

The  earth  of  Indiana  on  her  heart, 

Lies  buried  all  the  waiting  and  the  hope 

Of  all  our  unborn  Abrahams,  a  part 

Of  every  woman's  dreaming,  on  a  slope 

Of  Buckhorn  Valley.  And  the  white  snows  keep 

A  lovely  trysting,  where  she  lies  in  sleep. 

7j   (l   f  1  7       BIANCA  BRADBURY. 


of  Lincoln  "Out  of  pain,  and  the 

slow-crawling  days" 


Braley,  Bert  oil  Abraham  Lincoln  "Always  he  saw  himself  as  hut  a 

man  -  ,! 


By  BERTON  BRALEV 

ALWAYS  he  saw  himself  as  but  a  man ; 
A  spirit  moving  in  an  earthy  clod. 
Always  he  held  himself  as  of  the  clan 

That  hews  the  wood  and  tills  the  stubborn  sod ; 
He  had  the  gift  to  vision  and  to  plan 

8imply  and  truly.  All  the  ways  he  trod 
Were  humble,  common  ways;  yet  now  we  scan 

Lincoln  as  oi\e  who  came  close  unto  God. 
Man  among  men,  railsplitter,  servant,  master. 

Never  he  lost  the  simple  human  trait ; 
And  thus  he  saved  a  nation  from  disaster. 

Faithful  in  small  things,  ruler  over  great ! 
Walking  by  common  ways  at  last  to  death, 
Like  that  poor  carpenter  of  Nazareth. 


Braley,  Burton 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"Always  he  saw  himself  -* 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

(Feb.  12,  1809— Aoril  15,  1865) 


BY  BERTON  BRAX/ET 


ALWAYS  he  saw  himself  as  but  a  man; 

A  spirit  moving  in  an  earthly  clod. 
Always  he  held  himself  as  of  the  clan 

That  hews  the  wood  and  tills  the  stubborn  sod; 
He  had  the  gift  to  vision  and  to  plan 

Simply  and  truly.    All  the  ways  he  trod 
Were  humble,  common  ways;  yet  now  we  scan 

Lincoln  as  one  who  came  close  unto  God. 
Man  among  men,  railsplitter,  servant,  master, 

Never  he  lost  the  simple  human  trait; 
And  thus  he  saved  a  nation  from  disaster, 

Faithful  in  small  things,  ruler  over  great! 
Walking  by  common  ways  at  last  to  death. 
Like  that  poor  carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

(Copyright.   1923,   b  y  The  State  Journal)     1  •      '  ^  "*» 


Braley,  Berton         ABB.AB.M  LINCOLN       "Always  he  saw  himself  as  hut  a  man;" 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

(Feb.  12,  1809— April  15,  1865) 


By  Berton  Braley 
Always  he  saw  himself  as  but  a  man ; 

A  spirit  moving  in  an  earthly  clod, 
Always  he  held  himself  as  of  the  clan 

That  hews  the  wood  and  tills  the  stubborn  sod ; 
He  had  the  gift  to  vision  and  to  plan 

Simply  and  truly.  All  the  ways  he  trod 
Were  humble,  common  ways ;  yet  now  we  scan 

Lincoln  as  one  who  came  close  unto  God. 
Man  among  men,  railsplitter,  servant,  master, 

Never  he  lost  the  simple  human  trait; 
And  thus  he  saved  a  nation  from  disaster, 

Faithful  in  small  things,  ruler  over  great ! 
Walking  by  common  ways  at  last  to  death, 
Like  that  poor  carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

Copyright.  1023,  by  NEA  Service 
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LINCOLN 


LINCOLN 
By  Burton  Braley 

A  great,  gaunt  body,  full  of  strength 

and  power, 
A  rugged  face,  deep  hewn  by  time 

and  toil; 

This  was  the  leader,  springeth  from 
the  soil, 

To  bring  a  nation  through  its  darkest 
hour! 

tie  kept  the  faith  when  others.1  faith 

was  'breaking, 
In  every  test  his  soul  was  adequate, 
His  sad  eyes  saw  the  truth  and  saw 

it  straight, 
He  held  his    course,    although  his 

heart  was  aching. 


"A  great,   gaunt  body,  full 
strength and  power" 


or 


The  glamor  of  a  warrior's  victory, 
Bring  added  glory  to  the  name  of  him 
Who  led  his  country  through  Geth- 

semane; 

Lincoln,  the  strong,  the  patient  and 

the  tender 
Whose  memory    grows    ever  in  its 

splendor! 


And  so  the  years,  which  oftentimes 


Braley,  Berton 


Lincoln 


"A  little  awkward  and  a  little 
rough" 


BY  BERTON  BRALEY 

LITTLE  awkward  and  a  little  rough, 
Yet  fit  to  walk  with  commoners  or  kings. 
A  heart  that  leapt  at  homely,  simple  things 
And  yet  a  spirit  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Wistful  and  fond,  yet  adequate  and  strong 
To    bear    the    burdens    which    grim  fortune 
brings ; 

A  high  imagination  on  whose  wings 

He  soared  beyond  the  passions  of  the  throng. 

JJE  was  the  very  soul,  the  sublimation 

Of  that  America  he  died  to  save. 
In  him  we  read  the  genius  of  a  nation 

Stalwart  and  tender,  humorous  and  grave, 
By  Pate  unmoved,  by  love  and  pity  swayed, 
Masterful,  whimsical — and  unafraid! 

CCopyright,  1924,  by  The  State  Journal.) 
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Lincoln 


"There  is  a  cult  today  which  sneers 
at  simple  and  obvious  things*.-" 


*>  LINCOLN. 

BY  BERTON  BRALEY. 
Copyright    1921    by   The   Sunday  Journal. 
There  is  a  cult  today  which  sneers 

At  obvious  and  simple  thing's, 
Greeting-  the  commonplace  with  jeers; 

A  tribe  whose  scorn  forever  flings 
Its  shafts  of  bitter,  mordant  mirth 

At  all  who  simply  work  and  plan 
To  do  their  duty  on  this  earth 

And  face  each  task  the  best  they 
can. 

Lincoln,  your  labors  give  the  lie 

To  cynical  philosophies, 
And  all  your  deeds  and  words  deny 

Their  specious,  numbling  fallacies; 
For  all  your  vision  and  your  power 

That  through  a  nation's  crisis  bore 
you 

Lay  in  the  fact  that  hour  by  hour 
You  did  the  obvious  thing  before 
you. 

Rail-splitter,  lawyer,  president, 
Your  eyes  were  ever  clear  to  see 

The  Truth  above  all  argument, 
The  Right  in  its  simplicity; 

Keen  as  the  ax  you  swung  so  well 
Your  mind,  with  all  its  homely  wit 

Prom    every    problem    slashed  the 
shell 

And  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  it 

And  thus  by  simple,  obvious  ways 
That  subtler  minds  were  blinded  to 
I  You  led  a  land  through  darkest  days 

And  freed  a  people;  you  held  true 
I  To  what  the  common  soil  had  taught 
And  what  the  common  folks  be- 
lieved, 

—Thus    was    your    mighty  labor 
wrought, 
Thus  was  your  miracle  achieved. 

Oh  simple  soul,  supremely -great. 
From  you  we  learn  how  common 
clay 

May  balk  despair  and  conquer  fate; 

Therefore  we  honor  you,  today; 
Who  rose  to  every  obvious  need,' 

And  in  whose  linaments  we  trace 
The  common,  human  lines — but  read 

A  spirit  far  from  commonplace. 
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good  singers." 

Barto,  Pa.,  June  5,  1942  J  0a4  ^  M^i  fY^ 

Dear  Dr.  Washington:    I've  written  a  poem — for  a  book  of  poetry  I'm  preparing — 
suggested  bjr  the  incident  of  the  contraband  singers  in  your  beautiful  book, 
They  Knew  Lincoln,    I  wrote  Florence  Bowers  about  it  and  she  prote  back  the 
letter  enclosed,  so  it  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  send  the  copy  of  the  poem 
on  to  you.    I  hope  you  will  like  it  too. 


Sincerely, 

Millen  Brand 
Barto,  Pa. 


THE  SINGERS 


"Mr.  President,  perhaps  you  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  would  like  to  hear  the 
singers." 

He  knew  they  were  good  singers. 

Prom  the  long  throat  of  the  Mississippi 

deep  and  throbbing  out  into  delta  gTicf 

and  the  inexhaustible  pain  of  the  Gulf  Coast 

had  heard  tlirm.    Such  pains  of  truth! 

as  their  straining  song  came  out  in  the  evening — 

strong,  deep,  returning  from  his  fcroung  manhood. 

"Nobody  knows  what  trouble  I  see. 

Nobody  knows  but  Jesus." 

They  were  close,  crowded  in  the  encampments 

around  the  city  now — in  the  barracks  — 

learning  to  read  in  Duff  Green's  Row. 

Thousands,  tens  of  thousands  of  born  slaves 

who  when  the  Union  troops  got  near  them, 

escaped,  "joined  up"  as  they  called  it — 

desperate  to  be  free — and.  had  been  sent  back 

in  boatloads  by  General  Butler  from  the  linos , 

sent  back  to  'veshington  as  "contraband," 

"materials  of  war."    Some  stayed  with  the  army. 

Others  escaped  directly  to  the  Capital, 

coming  in  hidden  in  hay 

to  the  alley  stables,  to  the  camps. 

The  great  problem  of  the  war,  and  its  origin. 

Ho  sometimes  walked  by  the  contraband  camps 

on  his  way  to  the  Soldiers '  Home 

and  stopped  to  talk  to  the  war-freed  slaves. 

White  pcopltf/had  come  to  teach  thera 

to  read,  figure,  sew,  to  prepare  them 

for  a  different  life...  Mary, 

his  wife,  had  contributed  money  and  gifts. 

He  T.TTQ3     close  to  their  sadness  and  singing. 

In  the  Illinois  flatlnnds  he  had  drawn 

the  falling  leaves  of  eternal  sadness. 

He  touched  the  whispers  of  death  in  song 

and  it  helped  him,  enabled  him  to  pass  the  blind  moments 

of  f-.tigue  and  self -re  jection 


{2) 

when  his  life  was  close  to  death. 

The  carriages  passed  slowly  through  the  streets,  the  horses  stepping 

with  the  sound  of  iron — 

Mary's  skirts  clouded  past  his  knees. 

He  was  glad  they  were  geing  to  hear  the  contrabands  sing. 

All  the  words  he  had  said  or  written 

George  Robdrtson  from  Springfield  his  despair 

over  the  problem  of  ilavery: 

"The  problem  is  to.   mighty  for  mo— n 

He  had  written,  The  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russians 

would  sooner  give  up  his  crown 

and  proclaim  his  subjects  free  republicans 

than  American  masters  voluntarily 

give  pp  their  slaves.    Now  he  was  fighting  slavery, 
and  if  ho  had  the  right  support,  perhaps... 

The  carriages  begin  to  slow, 

thoy  halted  to  a  bugle,  and  his  guests  got  out. 

He  walked  cv,r  to  the  back 

where,  as  always,  the  eld  folks  sat, 

and  stood  with  them  as  they  waited.. 

All  the  blacks  were  dressed  especially  for  him, 

s<.mo  in  clothes  they  had  gathered 

from  the  battlefield.    Cast-off  blue 

and  some  gray  rebels'  uniforms 

taken  after  the  rebs'  retreat. 

He  bowed  his  head  and  they  prayed, 

then  he  stood  with  thorn  ready  fcr  the  singing. 

Dark  heads,  some  bare,  some  covered, 

raised  like  black  seraphim  out  of  worn  shirts 

and  the  m.tlcy  debris  of  the  battlefields — 

and  a  line  of  becks  stretched  from  hand  to  hind, 

the  witness  that  the  b« wed  heads  could  read. 

First  all  together  they  sing, 

"My  country,  ttis  of  thec,  sweet  land  of  liberty-" 
And  as  they  sing,  the  voices 
begin  to  neve  in  him 

with  the  old  p-j.wer  of  sidncso.    Next  they  sang 

in  delta  basses  overtcned  with  death, 

long  years  of  torment  and  the  whip, 

"Nobody  knews  what  trcuble  I  see." 

The  uniforms  of  N.  rth  and  South 

swelled  under  the  throbbing  breaths 

and  the  long  deep  chords  as  they  sang. 

"Nobody  knows  what  trouble  I  see. 

Nobody  knows  but  Jesus," 

when  the  song  wis  ended,  he  lifted  his  hand 
and  a'iped  some  tears.    He  felt  choked 
They  sang,  "Ithank  God  that  I'm  free  at  last." 
Sang  with  the  growing  ccnvicticn 

towards  their  freedom,  towards  being  forever  free, 

sang  from  the  throat  is  if  they  would  never  stop. 

They  sang  "John  Brown's  Body." 

"May  God  send  down  his  loving  kindness 

And  his  blessings  or.  the  black  man's  friend, 

give  him  strength  to  carry  the  world's  troubles, 

throw  ojcound  him  the  mantel  of  protection." 


Brand,  Mill en 


THE  SINGERS 


"He  knew  they  were  good  singers." 


(3) 

thrctt,  around  him  the  mantel  of  protection." 

It  v/as  the  blackness  speaking  to  him, 

the  porer  and  the  agony  of  longing 

through  ovcrprescnt  'whispers  of  deoth. 

Sun  shone  on  the  carriages  hocking  for  his  guests, 

On  the  haunches  of  the  horses. 

June  1942 


June  4,  1942 

l 

Mr.  laillcn  Brand 
Barto ,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Millen: 

I  see  no  objection  at  all  to  your  using  that  material  as  you  have 
done  in  your  very  fine  poem.    It  ~as  not  Dr.  Washington's;  it  belongs 
to  his  race.    I  think  he  v;ould  be  delighted  to  see  your  poem  himself , 
His  address  is:    463  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W,,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  the  best  as  cv:r. 

Sincerely, 
Florence  '.7.  Bo\;crs 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  Inc. 

Publicity  Director 

i 


Brazier,  Eve 


Nature's  Aristocrat       «Th©  truly  noble  are  innately 


LINCOLN,  NATURE'S  ARISTO- 
CRAT. 

The  truly  noble  are  Innately  so; 
For  early  in  their  lives  they  seem 

to  know- 
That  life  holds  something  great  in 

store  for  them, 
Something  worth  searching  for,  a 

roseate  gem; 
They  live  within  the  world,  and 

yet,  apart,    1  , 
Intensely   drawing   nearer   to  its 

heart. 

Unhappy  they — when  thrown  into 
the  pen 

Of  circumstance  where  dwell  the 

foul  mouthed  men; 
Their  senses  of  Beauty  constanly  is 

stirred 

To     sharp     revolt     against  the 

thoughtless  word; 
They  might  be  called  "the  lost" 

for  oft  they  fail 
Against  the  greater  odds  to  find 

their  trail. 

And  yet,  they  need  no  pity,  for 
they  see 

Existence  in  its  pristine  purity; 

Object  of  ridicule  they  may  be- 
come, 

Or  so  sublime  they  hold  a  vast 

world  dumb 
Before  their  majesty  of  thought 

and  deed; 
Ah,  would  to  God  we  had  more 

of  their  breed! 

EVE  BRAZIER. 

 «  


"They  called  him  homely,  but 
a  beauty  rare" 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
They  called  him  homely,  but  a  beauty  rare 
Shone  in  that  rugged  face  we  know  so  well. 
The  deep  set  eyes  their  tale  of  visions  tell, 
And  mystic,  brooding  sadness  lingers  there. 
They  say  he  died  of  an  assassin's  hand — 
We  know  he  lives;  his  soul  is  here  today, 
His  eyes  still  glowing  in  that  magic  way, 
Lighting  the  farthest  corners  of  our  land — 
The  land  he  loved  so  that  he  gave  his  life, 
And  gave  his  death,  that  it  might  ever  be 
The  Nation  that  he  visioned,  far  from  strife, 
And  free  from  every  form  of  slavery. 
Lincoln,  in  thy  dear  memory  today 

We  lift  our  hearts— to  keep  thy  dream  we  pray.— Muriel  Brewster. 


Brewster,  Muriel 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


They  called  him  homely,  but  a  beauty  rare 
Shone  in  that  rugged  face  we  know  so  well 
The  deep  set  eyef  their  tale  of  visions  tell 
Any  mystic,  brooding  sadness  lingers  there. 
They  say  he  died  of  an  assassin  s  hand-- 
We  know  he  lives;  his  soul  is  here  today, 
HU  eyes  still  glowing  in  that  magic way. 
Lighting  the  farthest  corners  of  our  land— 
The  land  he  loved  so  that  he  gave  his  life. 
And  gave  his  death,  that  it  might  ever  be 
The  Nation  that  he  visioned  far  from  strife. 
And  free  from  every  form  of  slavery. 
I  inroln   in  thy  dear  memory  today 
We  lift  our  hearts-to  keep  thy  dream  we  pray. 

— [Muriel  Brewster. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Brewster,  Muriel  SiMhine  Sonnets       "They  called  him  homely 


|  Sunshine  Sonnets 

By  MURIEL  BREWSTER 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
!  They  called  him  homely,  but  a  beauty 

rare 

Shone  iI?  that  rugged  face  we  know  so 
well, 

The  deep  set  eyes  their  tale  of  visions 
tell. 

And  mystic,   brooding  sadness  lingers 
there. 

They  say  he  died  at  an  assassin's  hand— 
We  know  he  lives;  his  soul  is  here 
today, 

His  eyes  still  glowing  in  that  magic 

way, 

Lighting   the  farthest  corners  of  our 
land — 

The  land  he  loved  so  that  he  gave  his 
life, 

And   gave   his   death,    that   it  might 
ever  be 

The  Nation  that  he  visioned,  far  from 
strife, 

I  And  free  from  every  form  of  slavery. 
[  Lincoln,  in  thy  dear  memory  today 
j  We  lift  our  hearts-to  keep  thy  dream  I 
j      we  pray. 


Brewster,  Muriel 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN     "They  called  him  homely,  but  a  beauty 

rare" 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

[Muriel  Brewster.] 

They  called  him  homely,  but  a  beauty  rare 
Shone  in  that  rugged  face  we  know  so  well. 
The  deep  set  eyes  their  tale  of  visions  tell, 
And  mystic,  brooding  sadness  lingers  there. 
They  say  he  died  of  an  assassin's  hand — 
We  know  he  lives ;  his  soul  is  here  today. 
His  eyes  still  glowing  in  that  magic  way, 
Lighting  the  farthest  corners  of  our  land — 
The  land  he  loved  so  that  he  gave  his  life, 
And  gave  his  death,  that  it  might  ever  be 
The  Nation  that  he  visioned,  far  from  strife, 
And  free  from  every  form  of  slavery. 
Lincoln,  in  thy  dear  memory  today 
We  lift  our  hearts — to  keep  thy  dream  we  pray. 


\ 


<ysi-«r^  sJt^lloi^  y^uJlJlu^  x^'Z^Wv 

The  Saga  of  Nancy  Hanks  Q    X-      IjO  aJMU*^-v  M 


by 


John  Calvin  Bright  '  ,f 

(1851"1919)  s/,*-A* 


Near  the  river  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,    !•  :i 

In  a  cabin  hardly  worth  the  name, 
Came  there  to  that  home  of  love  the  greatest  Queen,  0 

Found  in  all  the  history  of  Fame. 

Happy  grew  the  sprightly,  p ens ivej modest  daughter 

Up  into  a  glorious  womanhood, 
When  she  gave  the  purest  heart  to  one  who  sought  her, 

Priceless  jewel  of  all  human  good. 

Nursed  she  in  her  heart  of  hearts  the  wrongs  around  her, 

All  the  lashes  given  to  our  Ham. 
Prayed  she  that  some  mighty  justice-loving  Master 

Would  become  to  them  the  great     I  Am. 

Came  there  forth  from  such  a  righteous  yearning  bosom 

One  destined  to  set  che  Negroes  free, 
From  their  bonds  as  well  as  lowest  shame  to  free  them — 

Praise  Almighty  God  we  render  Thee. 

Writhing  under  the  mad  taunt,  "The  poor  white  trash", 
Prayed  that  her  dear  children  from  the  lot 

That  was  'neath  the  toiling  bondsmen's  might  be  spared,  she 
Said  in  words  conclusive  ,   "Shall  we  not 

Cross  the  river  beautiful^  the  line  accursed.,. 

To  the  land  where  all  who  live  are  free 
From  the  baneful  evil  by  our  Nation  nursed?" 

Quoth  the  Lord,   "So  might  it  shall  it  be!" 

Moved  they  to  the  Territory  free  forever 

From  the  cursed  blight  of  Slavery, 
That  would  *  furnish  soldiers,  statesmen  that  would  sever 

All  the  bonds  of  their  inequity. 

Trained  she  there  in  Hoosier's  densest  forests  him  who 
Would  this  cursed  blight  fore'er  destroy; 

Learned  he  there  from  her  the  right  to  dare  and  do,  too, 
Even  if  it  would  displace  her  joy. 

Never  was  Son  prouder  of  his  Mother, 

Never  Mother  prouder  of  her  Son, 
"What  I  am  I  owe  her  more  than  any  other," 

Often  said  he  after  Fame  was  won. 

Happily  the  days  sped  by  until  God  called  her, 

Though  her  life  was  short  if  right  we  scan; 

Gave  she  to  the  Nation,  for  which  Queen  we  crown  her, 
The  great  central  nineteenth  century  Man, — 

The  Boy  that  with  love  gave  her  a  burial  service 

In  the  densest  woods  almost  unseen, 
Little  dreaming  that  the  Nation  would  by  service 

Crown  her  greatest  Hoosier  Queen, — 


The  Man  that  subdued  the  forests,  plowed  the  Prairie, 
Rafted  the  great  River,  Justice  broke  $ 

At  the  Auction  Block  in  Youth,  "Away  with  Slay'ry", 
What  a  mighty  echo  it  awoke, — 

That  Man  that  with  Tacts  divided  his  opponents, 
Fought  them  long  and  well  in  every  phase, 

From  the  lowest  rose  he  to  greatest  Presidents' 
To  the  Nation's  and  the  World's  amaze, ~ 

That  Man  that  in  the  greatest  arduous  strife  for  Freedom 

By  one  stroke  of  his  immortal  pen, 
Gave  six  millions  of  mere  Human  Cattle  Freedom,, 

Changed  them  into  conscious,  sentient  men, — 

That  Man  that  like  a  brave  seaman  of  the  Maelstrom 
Safely  rowed  the  mighty  Ship  of  State, 

Safely  rowing  from  the  eddies  of  the  Maelstrom, 
Treacherous  after  Eddy  sealed  his  Fate. 

Gavest  thou  Him  to  the  Nation,  noble  Woman, 

Patient,  persevering,   cautious,  wise, 
Honoring  us  with  such  a  precious  gift,  0  Woman, 

Crown  we  Thee  the  greatest  Queen,  so  wise. 

Indiana,  0  most  honored  Indiana, 

All  the  world  owe  you  a  writ  of  thanks,, 

Honoring  thus  the  greatest  dame  of  Indiana, 
Lincoln's  Mother,  — Rarest  Nancy  Hanks. 

Nancy  Hanks,  thou  rarest  dame  of  all  the  Valley, 

Honor  we  thee,  by  this  Monument; 
Far  exceeding  has  thou  honored  all  the  Valley, 

Giving  us  our  greatest  President. 


Note:     This  is  a  copy  of  a  poem  written  about  1885  by 
John  Calvin  Bright,  who,  at  that  time,  was  a  teacher/ 
minister/farmer.     The  poem  was  discovered  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth  Miller  Lane,   during  her  research 
as  the  working  editor  of  a  new,  comprehensive  History  - 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Southern  Ohio.  The 
original  poem  was  untitled  and  unsigned;,  but  its  style 
of  language  is  comparable  to  that  of  one  he  published 
in  1889:    The  Minister' s  Dream;  or  a  Wrong  Choice  With 
a  Sad  Result^  Yet  Withal  a  Glorious  Consummation.  A 
Temperance  Poem.     At  her  request,  a  copy  of  the  latter 
poem  of  800  lines  was  sent  to  'Elizabeth  M.  Lane  for 
placement  in  the  Southern  Ohio  Historical  Center,  by 
Kenneth  M.  Shafer,  Director  of  the  Brethren  Historical 
Library  and  Archives  at  Elgin,  Illinois.     Not  yet  found 
is  JCB's  double  acrostic  poem,  Get  Wisdom,  which  he  had 
published  before  1889.     Elder  Bright  had  filed  the  Nancy 
Hanks  tribute  in  a  bound  copy  of  the  weekly  journal,  the 
CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  COMPANION  (1870),  undisturbed  for  three 
quarters  of  a  centur}'.  — EML 


Bright,  ituth  Williams 


ABRAHAM  LIICOL] 


"A  simple,  homely  manw-s  Honest  A"be 


CONTRIBUTED 
VERSE. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

A  simple,  homely  man  was  Honest 
Abe, 

So  tall  and  gaunt  and  awkward, 
yet  so  kind 
His  face  was  masked  in  beauty 
when  he  smiled 
With  radiant  goodness  from  a 
gentle  mind. 

His  brawn  was  useful;   while  he 
hewed  the  rails 
And  cleared  the  forests,  wrestled, 
tended  store, 

The  strength  to  lead  a  cause  grew 
in  his  thews 

And   waited   there   till   time  un- 
locked the  door. 

Although  his  features  live  in  bronze 

and  stone 
And  seem  to  look  on  life  with| 

patient  care, 
He  needs  no  image,  for  memory  is 

sure 

When    deeds   have   stirred  our 
hearts  and  lingered  there, 
j       RUTH  WILLIAMS  BRIGHT. 
Nashville. 


Brinnin,  John 


Emancipation  Proclamation 


The  da£  is  late:  the  tide 
id  denial" 


EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

[From  The  Lincoln  Lyrics] 

BY    JOHN  BRINNIN 

The  day  is  late:  the  tide  is  venial. 
Nobody  goes  abroad  in  birdloud  air 
Except  a  sentry  john-a-dreams  for  home, 
A  lookout  analyzing  shapes  of  mist, 

When  spasms  on  the  great  historic  dial, 
The  fin-like  arrow  shivering,  name  one 
Decision  like  a  vise-"henceforward  and 
Forever  after  free"-the  shaft  inert. 

O  lovely  mechanism,  Christian  myth, 
The  air  is  thorny  with  details  of  love ' 
Achievement  like  a  language  against  time, 
As  buffalo  and  bird  etched  on  the  cave. 

The  history  of  man  is  seasonal 
With  ice,  geography,  bone-sculptured  earth: 
There  is  unique  nativity  in  years 
Remembered  for  the  laughter  of  a  man. 

Abe  Lincoln,  mid-wife,  scrawls  his  signature 
While  crisis  splits  like  rivets  showering- 
What  though  the  sparks  may  catch  in  furze 

somewhere 
Precipitating  what  new  barricades? 

The  ponderous  foot  of  right  is  cooly  down: 

Nor  may  the  wheeling  of  the  birds  unloose 

The  judgment  pillared  there,  the  light-house  lovely 

Words:  inevitable  the  mariner. 


Brock,  Bertha  Caffrey  SOME  BIRTHDAY  WISHING    "Four  score,  seventy  years  ago,. 


SOME  BIRTHDAY  WISHING 


Four  score,  seventy  years  ago, 

A  little  boy  could  hardly  know 

It  teas  the  year  to  celebrate 

First  breath  and  birth  of  a  lusty  State; 

Across  the  Indiana  line 

That  skinny  Lincoln  boy  turned  nine: 

And  toe,  who've  loved  a  boy  in  tears 

Would  make  a  glad  l)  turn  down  years  j 

Bring  lonely  Abe  to  Illinois'  sights, 

The  Sesquicentennial's  brightest  lights— 

And  we,  who've  watched  a  small  boy's  glee 

When  tops  spin  fast  and  merrily, 

Can  guess  what  fun — when  a 

million  autos 
Roll  past  with  their  "Land  of  Lincoln" 

mottoes! 
Will  he  slap  his  thigh?  Double  up 

with  laughter?  .  ,  . 
But  it's  four  score,  seventy  long 

years  after! 


Bertha  Caffrey  Brock 


_____  Amends  "You  lay  a  wreath 

Brooks       j  .      xT  on  murdered  Lin- 

|  How  Punch  Made  Honorable  Amends  lor  All      coin's  bier« 
Its  Attacks  After  Lincoln  Was  Assassinated 


It  tt—^^^  

Touring  the  Civil  War  the  attitude  of  the 
U  British  government  was  Inclined  to  be 
favorable  to  the  Confederate  States  and  the 
Alabama  affair  did  not  help  matters.  The 
famous  London  Punch  seized  on  the  per- 
sonality of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  material 
for  shafts  of  sarcasm,  both  verbal  and  pic- 
torial. After  his  death  at  the  hands  of  an 
assassin  the  reaction  of  the  British  people 
was  so  marked  that  the  editors  of  the 
weekly  decided  it  was  best  to  make  amends. 
So  John  Tenniel  drew  a  powerful  cartoon 
showing  Britannia  laying  a  wreath  on  Lin- 
coln's bier,  and  either  Tom  Taylor  or  Shir- 
ley Brooks — it  never  has  been  definitely  de- 
cided, as  both  had  editorial  direction  of  the 
magazine — wrote  the  following  fine  apology: 
You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's 
bier, 

You,  who,  with  mocking  pencil,  wont  to 
trace, 

Broad  for  the  self-complaisant  British  sneer 
His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  fur- 
rowed face, 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt, 
bristling  hair, 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease, 
His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please: 

You,    whose    smart   pen    backed    up  the 
pencil's  laugh, 
Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were 
plain; 

Reckless,  so  It  could  point  its  paragraph 
Of  chief's  perplexity,  or  people's  pain — 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding 
sheet 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear 
anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you' 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my 
sneer, 

To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen; 
To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  Princes  peer, 
This  rall-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learned  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose. 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem 
more  true, 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows; 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful,  he  could  be; 

How,  in  good  fortune  and  In  ill,  the  same; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he. 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work— such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and 
hand — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task 
to  do, 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good 
grace  command; 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  bur- 
den grow, 

That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  His 
will, 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 
Nor   tamper  with  the  weights  of  good 
and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 
That   he   felt   clear    was   Liberty's  and 
Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 
His  warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting 
mights — 


The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 
The    iron    bark    that    turns    the  lum- 
berer's ax. 

The  rapid,  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toll;" 
The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's 
tracks, 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling 
bear — 

Such   were   the  needs   that   helped  his 
youth  to  train; 
Rough  culture — but  such  trees  large  fruit 
may  bear. 

If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and 
grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do, 
And  lived  to  do  it;  four  long-suffering 
years' 

Ill-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report,  lived  through. 
And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to 
cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 
And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering 
mood; 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling 


And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where 
he  stood, 

jA  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 
Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger 
pressed — 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were 
dim, 

Those   gaunt,   long-laboring  limbs  were 
laid  to  rest. 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 

Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen. 
When    this   vile   murderer    brought  swift 
eclipse 

To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to 
sea. 

Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame. 
Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat 
high! 

Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph 
came! 

A  deed  accursed!    Strokes  have  been  struck 
before 

By    the    assassin's   hand,    whereof  men 
doubt 

If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore; 
But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands 
darkly  out, 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 
Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly 
striven, 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown,  crownest  a 
life 

With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven. 


Brooks,  Shirley 


"So  he  went  forth  to  battl 
on  the  front" 


So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  tne  side 
That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Eight's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 
His  warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting  mights— > 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 
The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe, 

The  rapid  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil, 
The  prairie  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks, 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear- 
Such  were  the  needs  that  helped  his  needs  to  train: 

Rough  culture — but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear. 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do, 
And  lived  to  do  it:  four  loug-sufferi/g years. 

Ill-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report,  lived  though) 
And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  chart/?  to  cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuses*  praise, 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood : 
Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  fivm  d<«-kliug  days, 
J    And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  l|-om  where  he  stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the' goal  and  him 
Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger  prest, 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 
Those  gaunt,  long  laboring  limbs  were  laid  at  rest. 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  ou  his  pen; 

When  this  Tile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 
To  thongl<s  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

The  Old  vYorli  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voite  of  sympathy  and  shame, 

Sore  heart,  so.  stc/nped  when  it  at  last  beat  high, 
Sad  life,  cut  shdyt  just  as  its  triumph  came. 

'  A  deed  accurst !  Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin's  hai\d,  whereof  men  doubt 
Of  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore ; 
But  thy  foul  crime  like  Cain's  stands  daring  out.  • 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 
Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven, 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown,  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven. 

S»ibley  Brooks,  London  "Punch  " 


Brooks,  W.  E. 


At  Lincoln's  Memorial 

"I  think  he  wouldhave  hated  this  white 

shrine 


The  Christian  Century. 
February  9,  1928 

At  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

T  THINK  he  would  have  hated  this  white  shrine, 

This  pomp  of  marble  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
He  whom  a  cabin  sheltered  from  the  cold, 
Who  knew  a  cabin's  rest  when  day  was  done. 
And  men  who  dwelt  in  cabins  were  his  friends, 
In  cabins  and  in  little  prairie  towns, 
He  was  of  them  and  they  of  him,  and  each 
So  trusted  other  that  when  peril  came 
And  threatened  all  their  fathers'  toil  had  wrought 
They  gave  to  him  the  guiding  of  the  State. 
And  though  he  walked  with  princes  still  he  knew 
He  held  his  place  securely  in  their  hearts. 
What  can  the  marble's  splendor  mean  to  him? 

Strange  how  we  litter  all  the  earth  with  shrines, 
Dark  shadowed  chapels  where  no  sunlight  falls, 
For  those  who  knew  the  sun,  the  touch  of  rain, 
The  hope  of  sowing  and  the  joy  of  reaping, 
And  all  the  round  of  simple  things  in  life — 
The  saints  and  seers  and  prophets  of  the  race, 
Who  called  to  farther  goals  and  led  the  way. 
We  carve  from  dull  dead  stone  their  travesties, 
We  cover  them  with  incense  and  great  praise — ■ 
In  any  way  to  keep  them  from  our  hearts ; 
In  any  way  to  keep  from  following  after 
On  that  stern  path  that  leads  at  last  to  peace! 
I  think  he  would  have  hated  this  white  shri'nel  - 

William  E.  Brooks. 


805  E.  Kelly  St., 
Charles  City, la., 
Sept. 6, 1 39 

Lincoln  Life  Fovuftdation, 
Fort  '..ayne,  Indiana. 

Dear  Sirs;- 

Upon  reaching  home  after  an  extended  trip  afield  in  which  only 
my  first  class  mail  caught  up  7.1th  me,   I  find  this  stub,  which 
should  have  been  returned  long  ago.  I  am  sorry  indeed  that  it 
did  not  reach  you  earlier,  and  mine  is  the  loss,  for  I  have 
enjoyed  your  issued  of  Lincoln  Lore  immensely,  and  am  filing 
them  carefully  in  my  Prairie  Lore  Library  against  future  refer- 
ence. If  I  could  "be  put  upon  the  mailing  list  again,  I  would 
a  -  predate  it,  of  course. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  the  past  numbers. 

Since.-  ely, 


P.S.  Have  you  a  copy  of  my  poem,, "St  Saudens'  Lincoln,"  published 
in  "From  Hy  Uedicine  Sac?"  In  the  event  of  your  not  having  same, 

I  am  sending  herewith  a  co"oy. 


con  u.  :>-.:..--  3;%»<^ 


4ft  to  or*  pO^'t^  filer, , 

Xdo^  'vv-r  has  no*;  \>ecv,  rev.-.-,  jpawp 


r/;^ncs*i")or!3«  2:7  ^ju  oJS*  *crt»  rss  '"not;  whidb 
txarv  too  on''.  --ov.  V  or.o  rtS^li 


Bro^n,  H.  Clark 


ST.  OAUDSr'S  L II:  GO  LIT 


"The  Seai3.ec.  Lincoln" 


St.  Gaudens'  Lincoln 
(In  Grant  Pari:,  Chicago. ) 


Tlie  seated  Lincoln, 

Does  he  understand 
The  retribution  which  this  world  would  pay 
For  days  and  years  of  sorrow  which  he  spent 
..-ien    ith  his  knowing  feet  he  trod  this  earth, 
And  with  his  wearied  brain  he  sought  to  spell 
A  newer  freedom  for  a  harassed  race? 

Could  he  come  bade  and  see  his  long,  bronzed  form 
Seated  before  the  vindor.ed  business  mass 
Which  stares  with  all  its  many  thousand  eyes 
Upon  him  in  his  quiet  thought  reserve, 
What  would  he  thin:? 

And  if  he  now  can  see  the  marbled  hall 

ifhich  closes  in  the  cabin  of  his  birth, 

Upon  the  crest  of  that  Kentucky  hill, 

I  wonder  if  he  knows  the  reason  why 

The  people  from  their  hearts,  have  builded  there. 

And  if,  in  spirit,  Washington  is  seen, 

'.ith  its  memorial  mirrored  as  a  dream, 

A  marbled  vision  with    its  pink  perfume 

Of  cherry  bou whene'er  \  e  come  in  spiing, 

I  wonder  what  the  seated  Lincoln  thinks. 
Here  gentleness  of  old  Greece  lives  anew, 
The  tolerance  and  wisdom  of  ol  age, 

As  in  this  figure  of  our  reverenced  past, 
Fhere  gentleness  and  firmness  were  ^combined. 
Looking  on  these, -these  tributes  of  our  age- 
' .'hat  can  he  think,  the  figure  now  made  bronze? 
And  when  the  bitterness  of  that  he  knew, 
hich  gall  and  worm'  ood  seemed  for  him  and  hie, 
Comes  back  again  in  face  of  all  this  praise, 
X  wonder  if  these  lips  might  not  today 
Some  form  of  gentle  protest  seem,  to  speak: 

II  W%  persecuted  you  my  Mary  so? 

For  if  you.  now  have  truly  come  to  see 
Some  of  the  truth  you  feel  belonged  to  me, 
Yet  you  must  know  'twas  she  who  first  did  see, 
And  give  it  strength  to  dare  when  it  wag  weak. 
You.  know,  the  vorld  had  only  seen  to  scoff. 
'  Twr. e   she  who  gave  me  courage;  held  me  true 
To  all  that  later  years  brought  me  to  do; 
And  so,  as  you  have  learned  v ider  to  see, 
Forget  not  you,  that  partner  God  gave  me.11 


-K.  Clark  Erov.n 
(Tokaniya) 


LR.  HiraM,  Abraham  Lincoln 

°^gs_s  By  PHILIP  C.  BROWN 

.411  America's  choice  as  a  man  for  the  ages, 
.Brave  beyond  equal  in  a  cause  that  was  right; 
.Released  the  restricted,  among  them  great  sages. 
And  lifted  their  hearts  with  freedom  so  bright. 
Harassed  and  hamstrung,  yet  hopeful  and  hearty, 
Amid  years  of  crosses,  betrayal  and  prayer; 
Made  less  of  his  party  and  more  of  God's  care. 

Lincoln  lives  on  and  looks  over  this  nation, 
inspiring,  instructing  our  leaders  today. 
Never  alone  is  the  man  in  high  station, 
Choosing  a  course  from  which  he  won't  stray. 
Only  an  outlook  which  takes  in  all  people. 
Lives  and  lets  live,  is  just  and  rings  true. 
Now  once  again,  Lincoln,  all  homage  to  you. 


Brownell,  Henry  Howard  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  "A  head  how  sober!    A  heart  hov 

spacious ! 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  head  how  sober!  a  heart  how  spa- 
cious! 

A  manner  equal  with  high  or  low: 
Rough,  but  gentle;  uncouth,  but  gra- 
cious ; 

And  still  inclining  to  lips  of  woe. 

Patient  when  saddest,  calm  when  stern- 
est. 

Grieved  when  rigid  for  justice's  sake; 
Given  to  jest,  yet  ever  in  earnest, 
If  aught  of  right  or  truth  were  at 
stake. 

Simple  of  heart,  yet  shrewd  therewith; 

Slow  to  resolve,  but  firm  to  hold; 
Still  with  parabJe  arid  with  myth 

Seasoning  truth,  like  Them  of  old; 
Aptest  humor  and  quaintest  pith! 

(Still  we  smile  o'er  the  tales  he  told.) 

But  how  true  to  the  Common  Cause! 

Of  his  task  how  unweary! 
How  hard  he  worked,  how  good  he  wm 

How  kindly  and  cheery! 

How  much  he  cared  for  the  State, 
How  little  for  praise  or  pelf! 

A  man  too  simply  great 

To  scheme  for  his  proper  self. 

Henry  Howard  Brownell. 


Brownell,  Harry  Howard 


Lincoln  dead 


"And  through  trouble  weary  and  long 


is 


Lincoln  dead.  I 

jAnd  through  trouble  weary  and  long, 
i   "Well  hadst  thou  seen  the  way, 
I  Leaving  the  state  so  strong 
I    It  did  not  reel  for  a  day; 

As  ever  in  death  couldst  give 
A  token  for  freedom's  strife — 

A  proof  how  republic  live, 
And  not  by  a  single  life, 

But  the  right  divine  of  man, 

And  the  many  trained  to  be  free — 
And  none,  since  the  world  began,r 
Ever  was  mourned  like  thee. 

— Henry  Howard  Brownell,  1865. 



Sruce,  3.  I.      L&AH1TING  FROM  LINCOLN     "Lincoln  understood  the  masses" 


Learning  from  Lincoln 

Lincoln  understood  the  masses, 
For  their  pathway  was  his  own. 

Struggle  that  taught  self-reliance, 
From  the  cradle  he  had  known. 

Schooled  in  simple  wisdom  wrested 
From  a  destiny  of  dearth, 

Words   of  his  are   fraught  with 
meaning 
For  the  testing  times  of  earth. 

How  in  conflict  to  be  steadfast,  — 
Without  malice  for  the  foe; 

How  in  greatness  to  be  humble, 
They  who  look  to  him  may  know. 

— B.  L.  Bruce 


Bruce,  B.   L.  TEE  SANGAMON  TELLS  OP  LINCOLN  "The  waters  of 

Sangamon  are 


v/ending" 


The  Sangamon  Tells  of  Lincoln. 

The  waters  of  the  Sangamon  are  wend- 
ing ^-*<-<— *y  "Jm^uA—  -~-a~ 
Their  silent  way  unto  the  distant  sea, 
But  to  the  ear  that  hearkens,  soft  they 
murmur, 

"  His  humble  craft  was  once  upborne 
by  me." 

The    oaks    along    the    Sangamon  are 
stately 

In    bearing   as    befits    the  one  who 
breathes 

The  air  of  freedom,  and  at  eve  they 
whisper, 

"  Sometimes  he  passed  beneath  our 
rustling  leaves." 

The  highways  that  wind  o'er  her  hills 
and  valleys 
Follow  the  ruts  worn  in  her  prairie 
■  sod, 

And  low  this  song  is  heard  in  hum  of 
traffic, 

"  Along  this  trail  his  feet  have  often 
trod." 

Within   her   cities    are    historic  court- 
rooms 

Whose    aged    walls    now    house  ,.  the 
spiders'  art, 
But  to  the  listener  once  more^  they  echo 

His   voice,   whose   words   live   in  the 
7'  inflation's  heart.      — B.  L.  Bruce. 


Bruce,  Wallace 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"Inspired  to  set  in 
simple  speech" 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

—         ..I,  ■ 
Inspired  to  set  in  simple  speech 

The  words  (hat  sway  a  people's  heart 
Prophetic  sentences  that  reach 

Beyond  the  realm,  and  scope  of  art; 

T1"  h-""ior  pf_a  nation's  youth. 

The  wit  of  plain  and  homely  truth. 
'Twas  this  upheld  the  faltering  arm 

When  hearts  'were   faint  and  bowed  in 
prayer;  I 
His  honest  face  had  power  to  charm 
And  ease  the  burden  of  our  care' 

With  will  serene  that  masters  fete 
He  taught  the  land  to  trust  and  wait. 
 —Wallace  Bruce. 


Bruner ,  Margaret 


Lincoln,  the  Poet 


"The  world  has  honored  him  as  one 
whose  heart" 


SPOONER.  WIS..  ADVOCATE 
'4mn-*day,  Ftbrisary  ia,  iQ3t> 


f  l(HEheIrT'dhaS  h°"0red  -™  «  one  whose 

K  *•  S'C  ,  aVerted  ,a«'- 

(There  was  »  h  "e,y  tree  and  «"! 

f'A  he  "ever  sate, 

«•  was  f  £  "U'd  never  fulfill. 


Bruner,  Margaret  E. 


Portrait  of  Lincoln 


There  is  no  other  man 
among  the  great" 


PORTRAIT  OF  LINCOLN. 


There  is  no  other  man  among  the  great 

Whose  features  show  more  visionary  power 
Than  his — yet  not  the  kind  that  would  create 

Wealth  for  himself  ...  he  saw  beyond  the  hour 
Of  his  own  time,  and  maybe  that  was  why 

His  face  from  trouble  never  seemed  quite  free, 
For  his  eyes  looked  as  if  they  could  descry 

Future  events  that  no  one  else  could  see. 

I  think  he  comes  in  spirit  to  us  now — 

A  man  with  bowed  head,  wrapped  in  silent 
prayer, 

As  if  within  his  heart  he  kept  a  vow 

To  help  all  sorrowing  people  everywhere, 

Forgetting  heavy  burdens  he  once  bore, 
Unsatisfied,  still  wanting  to  do  more. 
New  Castle.  MARGARET  E.  BRUNER. 


Bruner,  Margaret  E 


SPIRIT  OF  LINCOLN 


"Great  sculptors  carved, 
his  figure," 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  LINCOLN. 

Great  sculptors  carved  his  figure,  not  as  those 

Victorious,  with  proud  triumphant  mien, 
But  with  bowed  head  as  if  he  felt  the  throes 

Of  every  suffering  creature,  and  the  lean 
And  somber  face  that  men  had  classed  as  plain, 

Takes  on  the  grandeur  of  a  lofty  hill, 
Or  of  a  man  grown  intimate  with  pain, 

Who  strove  for  justice  with  unswerving  will. 

This  is  the  force  that  draws  the  world  to  him— 
Something  one  feels  but  cannot  quite  explain; 

His  spirit  lives — time  cannot  make  it  dim, 
Perhaps  in  peril's  hour  it  comes  again, 

Much  as  a  patron  saint  would  intercede 

To  shield  and  help  his  own  in  time  of  need. 
New  Castle.         MARGARET  E.  BRUNER. 


Bryan,  Mildred  Hat ton 


HuOSL£E  FARM  BUY 


These  are  the  woods  and  hills  that 
knew  him  when" 


Wlr  * 

HEBOYGAN  PRESS,  SATURDAY.  FEBRUAR 


Poem  By  Mrs.  Bryan  Makes 
Tribune  Line  On  Friday 

*  writings  appeared  in  FrT^vW^-  ^  &nd  dramatic  circles  for 
•Uin'«col^f^Y£e  o'?^?yo;Si»aSr  Dm*   ™*»e   in  Charles 

(Spencer  county,  Ind    was  the  home  of  the  Lincoln  family 
from  1816  to  1S30.)  y 
These  are  the  woods  and  hills  that  knew  him  when 
He  came,  a  tousled  little  lad  of  eight 
And  here  at  Pigeon  Creek  he  toiled  with  men 
Who  stoutly  pioneered  to  build  a  state. 

Across  these  fields  his  eager  feet  have  run 
To  seek  the  books  that  fed  his  mind's  unrest 
tot \hese  trails  his  lengthening  legs  have  done 
i^ong  miles  to  where,  upon  the  river's  crest, 

He  watched  the  stripling  nation  being  borne 
To  greater  destiny;  still  boy,  he  heard 
The  strange,  compelling  call  that  on  his  worn 
Young  face  left  furrowed  trace  of  tumult  stirred. 

He  came  a  little  lad  in  moccasins 
And  left  a  man  who  strode  beside  the  team 
Of  oxen,  headed  west.  ...  His  destiny  begins 
But  first  he  builds  the  land  he  must  redeem.' 
  Mildred  Hatton  Bryan. 


.Bryan,  Mildred  Hat  ton 


HOOSIriit  I'ASM  BUY 


"These  are  the  woods  aid  hills 
that  knew  him  when" 


(Spencer  county,  Ind.,  was  the  home  of  the  Lincoln 
family  from  1816  to  1830.) 


OOSIER  FARM  BOY?J$$L 


These  are  the  woods  and  hills  that  knew  him  when 
He  came,  a  tousled  little  lad  of  eight, 
And  here  at  Pigeon  Creek  he  toiled  with  men 
Who  stoutly  pioneered  to  build  a  state. 

Across  these  fields  his  eager  feet  have  run 
To  seek  the  books  that  fed  his  mind's  unrest, 
And  down  these  trails  his  length'ning  legs  have  done 
Long  miles  to  where,  upon  the  river's  crest, 

He  watched  the  stripling  nation  being  borne 
To  greater  destiny;  still  boy,  he  heard 
The  strange,  compelling  call  that  on  his  worn 
Young  face  left  furrowed  trace  of  tumult  stirred. 

He  came  a  little  lad  in  moccasins 
And  left  a  man  who  strode  beside  the  team 
Of  oxen,  headed  west.  .■  .  ..  His  destiny  begins, 
But  first  he  builds  the  land  he  must  redeem. 


Mildred  Hatton  Bryan. 


HOOSIER  FARM  BOY 

[Spencer  county,  Indiana,  was  the  home  of  the 
Lincoln  family  from  1816  to  1830.] 
These  are  the  woods  and  hills  that  knew  him  when 

He  came,  a  tousled  little  lad  of  eight, 
And  here  at  Pigeon  Creek  he  toiled  with  men 

Who  stoutly  pioneered  to  build  a  state. 

Across  these  fields  his  eager  feet  have  run 
To  seek  the  books  that  fed  his  mind's  unrest, 

And  down  these  trails  his  length'ning  legs  have  done 
Long  miles  to  where,  upon  the  river's  crest, 

He  watched  the  stripling  nation  being  borne 
To  greater  destiny;   still  boy,  he  heard 

The  strange,  compelling  call  that  on  his  worn 
Young  face  left  furrowed  trace  of  tumult  stirred. 

He  came  a  little  lad  in  moccasins 

And  left  a  man  who  strode  beside  the  team 
Of  oxen,  headed  west.  .  .  .  His  destiny  begins, 

But  first  he  builds  the  land  he  must  redeem. 

Mildred  Hatton  Bryan. 


